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True, tlie selections from Lapouge, Ripley, and Pearson involve 
certain kinds of social selection, but surely Gumplowicz, Novicow, 
Ratzenhofer, have weighty things to say about the "social and 
economic" factors of progress. 

Professor Carver in his introduction deplores the fact that 
sociologists have practically neglected the tendency of social groups 
to "make believe" that useful but repulsive things like war and 
labor are really glorious and dignified. Can it be that he has for- 
gotten Ross's Social Control — e. g., the chapters on "Personal 
Ideals," "Illusion," and "Social Valuations," which deal with this 
very thesis — which is, by the way, fast becoming a commonplace of 
group psychology? It is hard to suppress the conviction that Pro- 
fessor Carver has neglected a little the social psychology of Lewes, 
James, Tarde, Baldwin, Ross, Cooley, et al; which seems just now 
one of the most promising fields of sociological study. To point out 
that some of the selections might be quite as plausibly classified under 
one division as under another — e. g., Godkin's Talk and Bagehot's 
Age of Discussion are as much "social" as political" — is simply 
to emphasize the fact that all classification is more or less arbitrary. 

Sociologists will welcome Sociology and Social Progress in their 
libraries and classrooms, and they will greet its compiler as a fellow- 
sociologist who, in spite of a reluctance to speak the language of the 
guild, gives promise of making sound and sane contributions to a 
science in the making. 

George E. Vincent 

University of Chicago 



Gabriel Tarde: An Essay in Sociological Theory. By Michael 
M. Davis, Jr. Submitted in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty 
of Political Science, Columbia University : New York, 1906. 
Pp. 117. 

Three notable merits are evident in this monograph. It is, first, 
a piece of clean critical workmanship. It is, second, an assuring 
sign that the threatened Tardean obsession is no longer a menace 
to the immediate progress of sociology. It is, third, a gratifying 
evidence that sociological thought is passing out of its provincial 
stage and accumulating a body of common tradition. 

Mr. Davis shows no symptoms of timidity in analyzing M.Tarde's 
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system. His judgments are steadily objective. There is no lack of 
confidence in the conclusion that Tarde has overworked a factor 
among social influences when he attempts to make that element the 
essential social principle. At the same time, Mr. Davis seems to me 
to have expressed himself somewhat too leniently. His evident 
respect for the author, and his admiration for certain phases of his 
work, lead him almost to discount the faults which he exposes. 
There is fine courtesy, but to my mind a slight defect of scientific 
rigor, in partially disguising the results of the inquiry under the 
obiter dictum: "Tarde's books are always good reading; their style 
makes them works of literature as few scientific books can be" 
(p. 102). The essential question is: Did Tarde carry the strategic 
position in sociology which was his objective point? Mr. Davis 
finds that he did not. He should have said so with less reserve. 
Whether a "scientific" book that is not scientific enough to sustain 
its own thesis can still be good literature, is a question upon which 
sociologists are not bound to commit themselves. There should, at 
all events, be no uncertain sound in their verdict that such a book is 
not good science. 

Mr. Davis is to be congratulated upon the catholicity of his dis- 
cussion. While it is easy to read between the lines immediate in- 
fluences of the particular university in which he worked, it is credible 
both to him and to his preceptors that ifchere is nothing in the mono- 
graph which the author might not have written from the view-point 
of Paris or Berlin. I believe this is a symptom, not merely of the 
breadth of a single writer or of one university, but of progressing 
maturity in sociology. There has been an outgrowing of the 
bizarre and the provincial. Students now find that sociological 
thought moves within certain established lines of consensus. The 
last eight pages of Mr. Davis' paper could not have been written 
a dozen years ago. They contain insight that had not then been 
focalized. The writer's conclusions are expressed in terms of 
judgments now rather generally accepted among sociologists about 
relations which not long ago were much more vaguely apprehended. 
It is a pleasure for older sociologists to welcome into their ranks 
recruits so well equipped to continue the campaign. 

Albion W. Small 



